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PEACE AND THE PROFESSOR 
I 


The Professor sat in his study, meditating on War. 

I hasten to reassure you. The Professor was a 
thoroughly pacific character. It was war in the past, 
not war on the future, which concerned the medita- 
tions of his heart. Of the general desirability of 
beating spears into pruning-hooks and swords into 
plowshares, and of converting cruisers and big guns 
into canal-boats and steel rails, he entertained not the 
least doubt, and looked forward with hope, if not with 
expectation, to a time when there should not be war 
any more and the high cost of living should be hum- 
bled to the dust. 

You could tell from the study that the Professor 
was not a man of war. Landscapes and Roman 
aqueducts and Greek temples adorned the walls, and 
on the shelf was a pile of International Conciliation 
essays. The boots that hung above the desk were not 
the army boots of a Revolutionary great-grand father, 
but the copper-toed survivals of his own fast-growing 
four-year-old childhood. The banners were college 
pennants, the instrument only a harmless guitar, and 
the little cast a Victory so mutilated as to be entirely 
innocent of martial suggestion. And in the Professor 
himself you saw no sign of the warworn veteran; the 
only scars he bore were the invisible scars of the usual 
operation and of the loves of youth long past. 

No, the Professor was a lover of peace. He loved 
it so well that he spent no inconsiderable part of his 
salary for it—he paid without resistance, and almost 
without question, all the household bills; accepted as 
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just, equitable, and inevitable the estimates of carpen- 
ter, plumber, and drayman; threw up his hands in 
surrender at the approach of the emissaries of chari- 
table, religious, and educational organizations, and all 
the multitudinous other agencies for public and pri- 
vate improvement. He paid for peace when it cost 
even more—by not invoking the curfew and other or- 
dinances upon the profanely and obscenely vociferous 
evening revels of democratic youth in the park play- 
ground that fronted his residence; by silent and neigh- 
borly submission to dust and stench and noises; by 
consuming the smoke of his own indignation instead 
of spreading its blackness abroad in the usual manner 
through the Kickers’ Kolumn—in all this being as 
inconsistently pacific as most of his countrymen, whe 
by desire for peace let themselves be driven to endure 
ills far worse than war. 

This no doubt convinces you that the Professor 
was not by nature inclined to belligerence; but it is 
not telling you how he came to be meditating on war. 
Let me make plain the way his innocent thoughts 
had come to form such dangerous associations—for 
this was not the only time they had exposed them- 
selves to the corrupting influences of evil communi- 
cation. 

The Professor’s business was not different from 
that of most other professors in the humanities; he 
was always dealing with the past—the lifeless, for- 
gotten, impractical past, as wise people love to call it. 
Its records in literature, and history, and sculpture, 
and painting, and architecture, and the ten thousand 
petty remains of everyday life in museum and exca- 
vation—to interpret these was his main concern. 
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The Professor’s justification of himself for this 
eternal dwelling on the dead past was also not unlike 
that of most other professors of the humanities; fa- 
miliarity with the past was a desirable part of the 
foundation on which to erect the edifice of action in 
the present. As an individual, you were a more in- 
telligent liver of life for knowing the life of ages 
gone; as the member of a commonwealth, you had 
more enlightened ideas as to what society ought to 
avoid, and what she was to cleave to. Considered in 
this light, the past was not dead and useless—not 
more than the food that had nourished your body 
in childhood, or the unseen foundations of the rising 
edifice. Until you were prepared to take the position 
that individual conduct was not in any measure 
properly and profitably based on past personal experi- 
ence, it was hardly reasonable to hold that humanity 
as a whole, or the separate nations that composed it, 
could with safety remain ignorant of the past, or dis- 
regard its lessons. Let the statesman consult the 
professor of history before tinkering with the tariff. 

Of course we who are free from professional tram- 
mels know better than this. It’s all nonsense, this 
idea that the past has anything to do with the present. 
But so long as we have an educational scheme, so 
long we shall have books and professors; and so long 
as there are professors and books, there will be some 
professors who will read; and so long as professors 
read, we shall never be safeguarded against the pro- 
fessor who reads history, nor be able to feel assured 
that he will not get ideas from ii. It seems all too 
clear that, unless we proceed with. the wrecking of 
our educational system with much greater celerity 
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than heretofore, we shall for some time be annoyed 
by the class of people who insist that up-to-dateness is 
not always the synonym for excellence, that wisdora 
was not born with gasoline engines and will not die 
with them, and that the only circumstance that kept 
Dedalus and Son from anticipating Wright Brothers 
three thousand years ago was a sliglit defect in solar 
calculation, and that, even as it is, they have the rec- 
ord for distance. Of course we shall be able to keep 
these visionaries in check, but they will always have 
a tendency to disturb and unsettle us. 

I am here, however, neither to bury the Professor 
nor to praise him, but to tell you of his meditations 
on war. Let us take him as he is. He may at least 
amuse us. 


2 


Well, then, the Professor—like, indeed, most read- 
ers of history; after all, it is the common experi- 
ence I mean to record—had often been impelled to 
reflect upon the way in which war seemed inextricably 
inwoven into all the manifestations of civilization. 
That part of the formal record of the past which 
was in books and was called history was largely— 
almost wholly—concerned with the elevation and 
abasement of kings and nations, with the march of 
armies and the alarum of battle. Periods of peace 
were dismissed with paragraphs, or omitted with mere 
mention; wars were detailed with painstaking care. 
Even the accounts of peaceful intervals were filled 
with enumeration of the results of war, or with de- 
scription of measures for defence and aggression to 
come, 
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To complain that history should have recorded other 
enterprises of pith and moment might be just, but 
didn’t alter the fact. Clio had chosen otherwise. 
Her sentence had been for open war; and, what was 
more, in proportion as she dwelt on war was the in- 
terest of her audience—lecturer and student, publisher 
and public. 

But formal history is only one part of the record 
of the past. The Professor’s thoughts passed to 
other varieties of literature, and found them, too, 
hardly less given over to the narrative of war. The 
great epics were concerned with exploits in the field, 
with the sacking of cities and the adventures of home- 
returning heroes: 


Wrath of Achilleus, son of Peleus, sing, 
O heavenly Muse, which in its fatal sway 
Thousands of griefs did on the Achaians bring ... 


Sing me, O Muse, that hero wandering, 

Who of men’s minds did much experience reap, 
And knew the citied realms of many a king, 
Even from the hour he smote the Trojan keep. 


Not even Christian epic was free from it. The 
Song of Roland, Ariosto’s interminable and glorious 
kaleidoscope of chivalric adventure, and Tasso’s 
bright story of combat about the Sacred City—were 
epics of war: 


The sacred armies, and the godly knight, 
That the great sepulchre of Christ did free, 
I sing. 


Yes, even the Puritan poet soared farthest above the 
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Aonian mount when under the inspiration of imagined 
battle on the plains of heaven: 


But see! the angry victor hath recalled 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heaven: the sulphurous hail 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 

The fiery surge that from the precipice 

Of heaven received us falling, and the thunder, 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 


And there was the story of the Holy Grail, and the 
Red-cross Knight. Dante alone, midway in the path 
of life in the obscure wood, sang not of arms and 
heroes ; and yet the echoes of war sounded even from 
the depths of Purgatory and the citadels of Paradise. 

It was the same with drama. Tragedy with scep- 
tered pall came sweeping by, 


Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 


or the Wars of the Roses, or the exploits of Moor 
and Christian under old Andalusian walls, or the cam- 
paigns of Venetians, or of Catholic and Protestant in 
wars of Thirty Years. Everywhere the theme of the 
drama was— 


Moving accidents by flood and field, 
And hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach. 


Not even the lyric and the idyll, poetry of peace 
and the spirit, were exceptions; they, too, were full 
of the imagery of conflict, permeated with lurid vis- 
ions of blood and battle-smoke, resonant with war- 
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cries and the clash of weapons. Two Voices, com- 
muning on the Sabbath morn, could not dispense with 
the vocabulary of war: 

In some good cause, not in mine own, 


To perish, wept for, honored, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown; 


Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 
When, soiled with noble dust, he hears 
His country’s war-song thrill his ears; 


Then, dying of a mortal stroke, 
What time the foeman’s line is broke, 
And all the war is rolled in smoke. 


The hymns used in the service of the Prince of Peace, 
even the very sacred page, were full of the sound and 
color and thrill of war; the Christian soldier was ex- 
horted to march onward as to war, to hold the fort, 
to put on the whole armor of God, to fight the good 
fight. 

It was not greatly different with other forms of art. 
The great sculptural friezes of Greek temples were 
alive with Centaur and Lapith in the death grapple, 
with Greek and Amazon, Persian and Hellene, God 
and Giant, with trooping cavalry and chariots of war. 
The Roman covered column and arch with the trium- 
phal procession, the hard campaign on the Danubian 
frontier, the taking of cities in the Far East. Knights 
in armor stood forth on cathedral fronts. The mod- 
ern Dane depicted the triumph of Alexander, the 
American the march of regiments and the career of 
mounted generals, the German his mail-clad ancestors 
and heroes of today. 

Painting, too, was no exception; nor the minor arts 
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more than the major. Through the whole web of the 
human record ran the bloodred thread of war. On 
every hand stood forth evidences of the high seat it 
occupied in the imaginations of men. 
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Yes, and further still; there was even a more inti- 
mate relation between war and human record than the 
mere permeation of it with the matter of war, or the 
impregnation of it with the spirit of war. War not 
only furnished the theme for the record, but was the 
inspiration that helped make the record possible. In 
other words, art was what gave permanence to record ; 
and war seemed to be intimately connected with the 
inspiration of art. History seemed to say that the 
great periods of literature and the other arts were 
commonly the periods following on the struggle of 
nations; the Golden Age of Greek art after the 
achievements of Marathon, Salamis, and Thermo- 
pyle, and the final assurance of Hellenic triumph over 
barbarism ; the Augustan Age, following the establish- 
ment of peaceful empire after centuries of bloody 
campaign ; the outburst of English literature after the 
scattering of the Invincible Armada; the flowering of 
Spanish art after the fall of the Moor, of the art of 
the Netherlands after the rise of the Dutch Republic, 
of Teutonic art after Sedan and the nationalization of 
Germany. 

Could it be accident that in every case it was in the 
period succeeding the stress of martial conflict that the 
finer life of civilization was quickened? Out of the 
blood of war, seemingly, sprang the flower of ideal- 
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ism. Success in the test of war begot confidence, 
well-being, enthusiasm, exaltation; in the longer or 
shorter period that intervened between achievement 
in war and the degeneration of assurance and thank- 
fulness into carelessness and insolence, the hearts of 
the victorious people expanded in gratitude and gen- 
erosity ; the memory of dangers escaped and hardships 
endured and deeds bravely performed bred high quali- 
ties ; and those who were possessed of vision and the 
poet’s dream felt the inspiration of the time and gave 
beautiful and lasting expression to the deep experi- 
ences of themselves and their people—and great art 
came into being. It was only a natural thing—the 
repetition of the cave-man’s experience, according to 
a contemporary artist: ‘“ That cave-dweller who 
sketched with a flint on a piece of bone, in such a mas- 
terly manner, those reindeer and that hairy arctic 
elephant, did it when safely entrenched in his cave 
after a successful hunt, in a leisure moment and on a 
full stomach.” 
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But the Professor’s thought halted. Granted that 
war did stimulate art. What of it? Were a few jing- 
ling verses and a water color or two worth the bloody 
price? 

It did not take long for the Professor to find an- 
swer to his own question. No! If art meant only 
jeux d’esprit and drawing-room decoration, a thou- 
sand times, No! But then, he was not thinking of art 
in those small terms; he was giving it the largest 
possible meaning. Art was only a sign—the sign of 
a people’s spiritual condition. Art was the translation 
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of deep experience into visible terms—into Cologne 
Cathedrals and Parthenon sculptures, Renaissance 
paintings, stirring epic and drama, impressive litur- 
gy and imposing ceremonial, powerful oration, inspir- 
ing sermon, and swelling anthem. It meant eloquent 
appeal, idealism, emotion. It meant progress; for 
progress was only the result of idealism crystallized 
into action by emotional appeal. 

Nor was this all. The visible product, art, a sort of 
record sprung from the best and deepest in life, 
helped inspire in turn in the hearts of men the same 
high emotion which had called it forth. In a word, 
art embodied life and conserved life, and made life 
more abundant. 

Surely, if war contributed thus to fuller and finer 
life, it should not be too hastily condemned. It looked 
for the moment as if Mars was to carry the day on 
the battlefield of the Professor’s mind. 

But the Professor’s thoughts suffered another ob- 
struction. He had been thinking of the ideal aspect 
of war; waving of banners and strains of music and 
shouts of victory and the flush of enthusiasm had 
filled the foreground of his thought, and crowded into 
obscurity the bloodstained tatters, the groans of men 
in agony, the cries of the bereaved, and the pallor of 
death. He had forgotten for the moment the blood 
and bestiality of the field, the languishing in hospital 
and prison, the hardening of hearts, and the emptying 


of homes. And he had forgotten that there were two - 


sides to conflict and that one had to lose. What the 

victor gained, the vanquished lost. It was not mere 

struggle that begot the uplift of spirit that followed 

upon war; it had also to be successful war. It was 
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all well enough for the cave-man; but how about the 
elephant? There was glory, but also shame and suf- 
fering. Did it balance? 

For this question, too, the Professor found answer 
—almost against his will. The march of civilization 
was the march of victors, not of vanquished. Prog- 
ress was measured by what survived, not by what was 
lost—by men, not by elephants and reindeer; by 
Greeks, not by barbarians; by American citizens, not 
by Indians. 

Perhaps there was injustice in the process—many 
thought there was; and again, perhaps there was 
much less injustice than the world usually thought. 
Not all victors were unjust. There were persons 
who even held that “no victory was possible save 
as the resultant of a totality of virtues, and no 
defeat for which some vice or weakness was not re- 
sponsible’; though that was at best a hard saying. 
And again, even if the victors were unjust, perhaps 
the injustice was only one phase—and a minor one— 
in a great movement which resulted in the larger jus- 
tice. Perhaps it did balance, after all. Perhaps the 
bounding ahead of the victor resulted in so much of 
impetus to the race as a whole that it more than com- 
pensated for the temporary setback of the weaker of 
the combatants. 

The Professor thus found himself, a man of peace, 
reénforcing against his will the argument of the men 
of war. They held that war was a necessary part of 
civilization: without it men would grow weak and 
flabby in body and spirit, and nations lose cohesive- 
ness and identity; his own argument impelled him 
toward the conclusion that without war men would 
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lack the full impulse of the finer sensibilities which 
were more necessary to progress than strength itself. 
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The Professor resisted the leadings of his thought. 
Like most people, he wasn’t going to believe what he 
didn’t enjoy believing—at least, if he could help it. 
Perhaps this interpretation of history was wrong in 
spite of the fact that so many thought it right. Per- 
haps, even if it were right, there was too much value 
set upon the qualities bred by war. Perhaps civiliza- 
tion could dispense with them, and perhaps even the 
cohesion of nationalities was not necessary; though 
this was hard to believe. 

At any rate, whatever view you entertained as to 
the desirability of war, the fact of ‘ts presence 
through all history was not to be disputed. This 
might not prove it desirable ; did it prove it necessary ? 
The Professor was minded to look into the causes of 
war. Was there anything in the constitution of hu- 
man nature that made war inevitable? Did men have 
to fight? If war was inherent, he would be relieved 
of the burden of determining its precise effect. With 
some eagerness, and yet with some misgiving, he 
reached for pencil and paper. He agreed with his 
psychological faculty friend, who “had yet to learn 
of any wisdom or folly, virtue or foible, habit, usage, 
prejudice, or predilection, that was not ascribed by 
somebody to human nature”; and he was afraid 
that war, too, would fly to the same refuge. 

3ut he faced the issue with professorial boldness ; 
he was one of the “ fearless searchers after truth” 
that you read about. Just why a professor should be 
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credited with courage because of a willingness to come 
to conclusions that nobody pays any particular atten- 
tion to anyway, is not clear; but never mind that. 

First among causes of war, of course he set down 
selfishness. Nations coveted the possession of other 
nations—their territory, the oxen and the asses and 
the houses of their neighbors, if not their wives. You 
might dignify this by calling it the economic cause, 
but it was at best a swinish cause, and the least worthy 
of all. It not only provoked the calamity of actual 
war, but brought on the wastefulness and hardships 
of peace. The possession of great power—more 
battleships, greater armaments, heavier battalions— 
was as potent for the acquisition of prizes as the 
exercise of power in actual war. Modern peace was 
only a near relation of war; of different sex, so to 
speak, but of the same blood: The burdens it imposed 
were more exasperating, and nearly as heavy—heav- 
ier, in the long run. It spoke fair words, but insin- 
cerity hung upon them. Like the sordid philosopher 
who counselled the holding of friendly affection in 
leash—‘ so love as if you were one day to hate ”— 
many professed friends of conciliation conducted 
themselves in peace as if they were some day going 
to war. 

Secondly, there was the natural restlessness of the 
human spirit. The quietest of persons were not with- 
out their moments of desperation, when anything was 
welcome which broke the monotony of everyday plod- 
ding, or contributed the thrill of excitement and re- 
newed interest—the same desperation which drove 
sober people into the social whirl, filled the amusement 
parks with thirsters after thrills, urged the jaded 
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wealthy on to the pleasures of dangerous sport, set 
the student body to plan nineteen-game intercollegiate 
schedules, and impelled professors to give new courses. 
What was it that drove men to racing with motorcars, 
to risking their lives in airships and balloons, climb- 
ing inaccessible mountains, exploring polar latitudes, 
shooting high falls and running roaring rapids, pur- 
suing savage beasts in pestilential jungles, and leaving 
comfortable homes to subdue wildernesses? The 
same quality that lay at the root of these phenomena 
lay also at the root of war. Men and nations alike 
might welcome the excitement of struggle by reason 
of sheer ennui. 

But this outcry of the spirit was not alone. There 
was also the outcry of the flesh, intimately allied with 
it. For men of health and vigor, there was keen de- 
light in physical danger and combat. The craving for 
physical activity was one of the most pronounced 
qualities of human nature. The student went into 
heavy athletics, the schoolboy careered incessantly 
about the playground, plug-uglies broke each other’s 
noses, and hobby-riders rode themselves into a frenzy 
—all for the sake of doing something, and doing it 
more skilfully, or harder, or faster, or more often, or 
on a closer margin, than anyone else. What ecstasy 
like that of the soldier charging through the rain of 
death ? 

Methinks I hear the drum’s tumultuous sound 
The victor’s shouts and dying groans confound; 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
And all the thunder of the battle rise. 


The poet might say Marlborough’s soul was unmoved 
in the shock of charging hosts as he taught the doubt- 
16 
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ful battle where to rage, but the Professor knew bet- 
ter. His own unwarlike soul was far from being 
unmoved at the very sound of the lines. 

And again, there was the poetic aspect of warfare. 
There was the appeal of the spectacle of war. What 
spirit could resist the stirring challenge of multitudes 
of uniformed and marching men, of drums and music, 
of waving banners and nodding plumes, of heavy gal- 
loping squadrons, of beautiful beribboned ships and 
loudly booming guns? Who had not felt, even in 
time of peace, the surging of the warm blood of emo- 
tion at these sights and sounds? It was stirring even 


to read of them, as the Professor had just proved; 
of imperial ensigns 


Which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 
Seraphic arms and trophies; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds .. . 
At which the universal host sent up 
A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air 
With orient colors waving: with them rose 
A forest huge of spears; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable. 


And this was nothing to the rousing of spirit when 
ranks on ranks of bronzed and dust-brown men 
marched by on the way to the theater of actual war. 
And there was the appeal of the ideal. Somehow, 
it was difficult to get men to remember the ugly side 
of war. One roll of the drum, a single bugle-call, 
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one sight of marching regiments or smoking men-of- 
war, and the work of a year of sermons and speeches 
and essays was undone—the bloody horrors of war, 
and all its injustice, sank out of sight, and only visions 
of the glorious ideal remained. The material aspect 
of the campaign disappeared; the spiritual held the 
field of imagination. It was as if all the features of 
war were as good as its best features. In nothing 
was the confirmed idealism of mankind more apparent. 

Still another cause the Professor set down. You 
might conceive national, as well as individual, per- 
sonality. Just as individuals were impelled from 
within to project their personalities out and beyond 
the narrow limits of the mere body, and sometimes 
encountered other personalities projected by other in- 
dividuals from the same impulse, and were driven to 
enter into conflict or prove recreant to the law of 
growth on which their being depended; so nations, in 
the expansion due to the natural growth of their 
powers, were obliged, by promptings they could not 
help, to brush aside the obstacles they met. Growth 
was the law of nature, and nature was full of cruel- 
ties and violence, inevitable and innocent. When 
elms grew too near together, they entered into war 
for the possession of space and sunlight, and the 
weaker suffered. Individuals, and nations, came into 
conflict through mere obedience to a power not them- 
selves. Now then it was no more they that did it, 
but nature that dwelt in them. 


6 
Such seemed the causes of war, and it was as the 


Professor had feared ; they did seem to be inherent in 
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the nature of things. So long as there were men, 
there would be the delight of struggle, and the emo- 
tionality that made men forget. So long as there 
were men and nations, there would also be personality, 
and pressure, and conflict. As for selfishness, perhaps 
the time would come—far, far distant, when the earth 
should be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea—when there should be no taking 
of advantage. Let selfishness pass as incidental, then. 
There was possible no such facile disposition of the 
other causes, however; human kind without emotion- 
ality, without swiftly coursing red blood, and without 
the outreaching of personality, was inconceivable. 

Taking all things together, the lesson of history 
seemed to be reénforced by the lesson of human na- 
ture. The lower orders of nature had the same story 
to tell. The whole universe had been begotten in the 
warring of atoms clashing against each other with in- 
finite activity. The whole race of living creatures, 
no sooner arisen to the coasts of light, plunged like- 
wise into deadly conflict. Man against beast, beast 
against beast, man against man; and when strife of 
individual men was minimized by laws framed in the 
interest of the weaker, race fought against race 
through the forests primeval of barbarism down into 
the confines of history; and the conflict had been go- 
ing on ever since. 

Would it go on forever? The Professor shrank 
from believing it. After all, what his train of thought 
had proved inevitable in human life was not neces- 
sarily the war of the militarist. There were other 
kinds of war. In other words, it was struggle that 
was necessary and desirable, and struggle might take 
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other forms than war. The problem, then, was to 
do away with war, but to insure the seeming effect of 
war by the substitution of some other variety of 
struggle. 

But was a substitute possible? What should it be? 
The struggle against nature, someone suggested— 
with disease and filth, with broad acres of soil that 
were ready, under the hands of agricultural battalions, 
to yield easy sustenance to now hungry nations. The 
struggle with detailed forms of evil in the civic body, 
said others. The struggle of commerce, suggested 
the modern, practical school—as if commerce could 
not be so sordid as to be worse than war. The strug- 
gle of ordinary every-day life, said still others—the 
“discipline and encouragement of the sterner virtues 
in the daily round of domestic, business and _ per- 
sonal life as well as in the thousand and one acts of 
helpfulness and generosity and sacrifice by which the 
sweetest, as well as the strongest, characters in this 
world are made.” 

None of these substitutes was perfectly convincing 
to the Professor. The last suggestion seemed the 
most reasonable, and he was sure it would work with 
professors and other people of easily cultivated virtue ; 
but it seemed to take no account of the problem of 
national development. Nevertheless, he was ready to 
make trial of any of them—except commerce. 
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Having thus become disposed to accept a substitute 
for war, the Professor addressed himself next to the 
problem of getting war out of the way. Arbitration, 
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of course. But how make selfish, or angry, or enthu- 
siastic people willing to accept arbitration?: As a mat- 
ter of fact, you couldn’t make them willing ; you could 
only force them. And how would that be possible? 

How else than by national sentiment, or by the sen- 
timent of the whole world? To rouse this sentiment 
was the problem. The Professor had two sugges- 
tions; or, rather, he had been attracted by two out 
of the many he had seen. In the first place, let na- 
tions ascertain the exact causes of the wars they were 
called on to fight and pay for. Let them avoid the 
silliness and shame of pouring out blood and money 
for the satisfaction of quarreling individuals or 
cliques. Let them look especially well to the com- 
mercial causes of war. Most wars were sprung of 
sordidness and selfishness, though they were made to 
parade in the white robes of righteousness. Dollars 
and cents and bales of goods were at the source of 
streams of suffering that overwhelmed whole nations. 

The Professor was in accord with a Cassius of his 
own country, a great observer who looked quite 
through the deeds of men; “I am one of those who 
look for the simplest motives in explanation of action 
or of conduct. My impression is that somebody 
makes something by reason of the huge expenditures 
in preparation for war. Have you ever noticed that 
about the time that the appropriations for military 
purposes are under consideration in the Congress; in 
the House of Commons, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
or in the Reichstag, or just before such a time, hostil- 
ities are always on the point of breaking out in two 
or three parts of the world at once?... It might 
be worth while to .....make some measurement 
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of the sincerity and disinterestedness of the lively type 
of patriotism which accompanies these military and 
naval debates the world over. Is the propelling mo- 
tive for them to be found in economics or in psychol- 
ogy? My strong impression is that while both of 
these admirable sciences are represented in the make- 
up of that propelling motive, economics is not always 
the less important of the two.” 

The Professor felt like adding to this suggestion. 
Let convenient arrangement be made for the parties 
most interested in war to do their own fighting. How 
much more economical, both in time and money, for 
a pair of kings or a couple of squads of steel or 
cotton brokers to meet on the border and settle in 
any reasonable way they chose the quarrel they had 
stirred up, while the rest of the nation went on earn- 
ing its living like sensible people. But this was only 
a professorial suggestion. The Professor knew it 
would never be followed—especially if it went out 
under a professor’s name. 

In the second place, let men not only know for 
whom and for what they were fighting, but let them 
know in all fulness what fighting meant. Let poetry 
be separated from economics in the one case, and from 
the miseries of hell in the other case. Let men be 
told more of prisons and hospitals and horrible pain, 
and less of the glory of dying for their country—i. e., 
coteries of rich gentlemen in dress suits. It wasn’t 
enough to say that war was hell; the metaphor had 
never been vivid enough, and now the easy theology 
of the day was robbing it of all the potency it ever 
had had. Let them see in all its hideousness the grim- 
visaged front of war—not smoothed by the retouching 
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of the photographer, but with every ugly wrinkle 
showing in all its repulsiveness. 

If these suggestions were followed, particularly the 
first, war was sure to be less frequent. To be rid 
of demonstrably selfish wars would mean all but uni- 
versal and everlasting peace. To be rid of all war 
seemed too much to hope for. Perhaps it was not to 
be desired. The assumption of the peace enthusiast 
that war was the worst possible thing might be mis- 
taken. Was war worse than dishonor? Was it worse 
than unbroken, monotonous sordidness? Was _ it 
worse than lethargy and stagnation? There were 
wars and wars. Might there not be righteous wars? 
Was it possible to arbitrate all differences? If any- 
one stole the Professor’s purse, he took from him 
trash for whose return the arbitrator might provide; 
but if anyone filched from him his good name, the 
case was not so easily adjustable. 


This was the extent of the Professor’s contribution 
to the peace movement—except that he lived decently 
and in order, cultivated ambitions which did not lead 
to the ways of war, and invited the rest of the world 
to do the same. After all, he often thought, the char- 
acter of nations depended upon the character of its 


individuals. 
GRANT SHOWERMAN. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
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